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THE WORD 


Yakuza 
MY 
Inger! 


admit it, I like the Sopranos. Watching 

unsavoury people do ungodly things 

you would never dream of doing 

sparks excitement within us. When 
Tony Soprano says something is going to 
happen, it happens. If it doesn't, someone 
wakes up dead, in a bag, in the trunk of a 
car, heading for a landfill. The normaliz- 
ing effect this sort of quick-fix-through-vio- 
lence produces scares the hell out of me. 

Cop shows have always presented bad 
boy criminals who live a rock & roll 
lifestyle before they get their comeup- 
pance. Young, cool cops argued with their 
sergeant, played by their own rules, and 
eventually bowed to a higher authority. 

Do I think the Sopranos is taking our 
youth down a path that leads to a cliff? | 
don't think any TV show deserves that sort 
of acclaim or responsibility. Like the 
Untouchables before them, the Sopranos 


reflects, the fears a society has of things it 


cannot contro} 
10 me is 

own. Regular, independent criminals may 
be armed, they may have contacts, but 
they do not have more weaponry than 
some nations. Criminal syndicates appeal 
to our sense of danger because we know 
they are out there, but we don't see them. 
They are the bogey-men of our time. We 
don't feel that we are in personal danger 
because criminals operating on this level 
seem to kill each other rather than the 
general populace. 

Every country has some form of organ- 


ized crime to produce and sell drugs; subju- 
gate (very) young women into a life of 
prostitution; film and distribute child 
pornography and inflict various forms of 
violence on people 

Organized crime is a pervasive force in 
most societies around the world. Canada 
has biker gangs; Russia has the Thief 
Society; Japan has the Yakuza; China, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan have the Tong; SE 
Asia has the Triads; Columbians have»the 
Medellin and other cocaine cartels; and 
Italy has La Cosa Nostra. This is hardly a 
complete list. 

Strangely, they are never really hidden 
from the public. They are not represented 
as the pathetic bottom-feeder, rather they 
hold a bad boy mystique that gives them 
more respect in society, grudging or other- 
wise, than criminals could possibly 
deserve. 

Personally, I find Japan's Yakuza net- 
works more interesting than other large- 
scale crime syndicates. Not because | 
believe any of their PR about honour; fol- 
lowing traditions of the samurai class 
(more specifically Ronin or masterless 
samurai) or being the protectorates of 
Japanese society; but because they organ- 
ize and adapt to changes like an accelerat- 
ed evolutionary force. 

Keeping up with the Yakuza from the 
perspective of the police and military is not 
an easy task. They keep non-Yakuza crimi- 


themselves 
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in as many pies as they can. When the 
Japanese economic bubble broke, many 
semi-legitimate Yakuza businesses went 
under, but their unemployment was a 
mere blip. 

The "Land devaluation dealer" sudden- 
ly became useful to businessmen wanting 
to pick up cheap land. This dealer takes 
actions to bring down the selling price of 
any given property as quickly as possible. 
These actions are coercive, but not techni- 
cally illegal. 


Yakuza members are recognizable by 
their full-body tattoos which tend to show 
from under their suit collars and cuffs. 
They traditionally serve the double pur- 
pose of the mark of a misfit or criminal 
and a test of strength. A full back tattoo 
takes about 100 hours to complete 

Yubitsume, the custom of finger cutting 
for the purpose of offering apology is 
another distinctive sign of Yakuza. The sig- 
nificance of the custom originated from 
the idea that a sword could not be grasped 


Yakuza 
members are 
recognizable by 
their full-body 
tattoos which tend 
to show from under 
their suit collars 
and cuffs. 


as firmly with missing digit ends, so one is 
weaker when superiors are disobeyed. 
During the occupation following 
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l noning cCcupying 

By 1963, the Yakuza across Japan was 
actually bigger than the army. Yakuza 
members started emulating American 
movie gangsters, sporting crew-cuts, dark 
sunglasses, white shirts and black suits. 
The old traditions remained, but the 
Yakuza never looked the same. By the 
1980's, narcotics (primarily ampheta- 
mines), money lending, smuggling 
pornography, gambling and real estate 
seizure were principle activities and sources 
of income. 
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News on Vendors 


In 1992, the Japanese government 
passed the Act for Prevention of Unlawful 
Activities for Boryokudan Members. To 
avoid being regarded as Boryokudan, 
many Yakuza groups registered as busi- 
nesses or religious organizations as fronts 
for their criminal activities. Wives and 
daughters of Yakuza marched in the streets 
to protest the new Act and one of the 
largest yakuza organizations released a 
book to its membership entitled: "How to 
Evade the Law. 

The Boryokudan are a marginalized 
group in Japan, mostly consisting of peo- 
ple who come from families that handled 
meat as a profession and those whose 
ancestors, no matter how far back, are of 
foreign birth. The Act itself refers to Yakuza 
organizations, but the Boryokudan are a 
group with few avenues open to them in 
the business world. Hence, a very high per- 
centage of Yakuza are of the Boryokudan 
class. Here in Canada, we have families 
who have been on welfare for generations. 

The stigma is less formalized than in 
Japan and other countries with class sys- 
tems or caste systems, but it is distinct and 
real. No one in their right mind thinks that 
criminal behaviour is a preferable choice 
for anyone, but when your options are so 
much more limited that others in your 
society, it could seem like a pretty good 
idea at the time. 

The argument being presented is not to 
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pre e that any organ 
crime syndicate has a place in any society 
Rather, it is important to realize that 
poverty and social distinctions are sys- 
temic, not based on any real measure of 
worth. The sooner these distinctions are 
broken down and exposed for the archaic 
power systems that they really are, the 
sooner we can have healthier, safer and 
more productive societies. 


- Warren Bjarnason 


Book of Dags: 
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Oliver Cromwell to his brother-in-law, Colonel 
Valentine Walton, immediately after the battle of 
Marston Moor, the turning-point in the Civil War, 
1644. 


t's our duty to sympathise in all mercies; 

and to praise the Lord together in chas- 

tisements or trials, that so we may sorrow 
together. 

Truly England and the Church of God 
hath had a great favour from the Lord, in 
this great victory given unto us, such as the 
like never was since this war began. It had all 
the evidences of an absolute victory obtained 
by the Lord's blessing upon the Godly Party 
principally. We never charged but we routed 
the enemy. The Left Wing, which I com- 
manded, being our own horse, saving a few 
Scots in our rear, beat all... Prince [Rupert|'s 


horse. God made them as stubble to our 
swords. We charged their regiments of foot 
with our horse, and routed all we charged. 


the greater as a Pe can 
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The particulars | cannot relate now; but | 
believe, of twenty thousand the Prince hath 
not four thousand left. Give glory, all the 
glory, to God. 

Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son 
by a cannon-shot. It broke his leg. We were 
necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died. 

Sir, you know my own trials this way [one 
of Cromwell's sons had recently been killed): 
but the Lord supported me with this, that the 
Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
for and live for. There is your precious child 
full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any 
more. He was a gallant young man, exceed- 
ingly gracious. God give you His comfort. 
Before his death he was so full of comfort 
that to Frank Russel and myself he could not 
express it, 'It was so great above his pain’. 
This he said to us. Indeed it was admirable. A 
little after, he said, one thing lay upon his 
spirit. | asked him, what that was? He told 
me it was, that God had not suffered him to 
be any more the executioner of His enemies. 
At his fall, his horse being killed with the bul- 
let, and as | am informed three horses more, 
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I am told he bid them, open to the right and 
left, that he might see the rogues run. Truly 
he was exceedingly beloved in the Army, of 
all that knew him. But few knew him; for he 
was a precious young man, fit for God. 
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James Boswell describes in his Journal his conver- 
sation with the philosopher David Hume six 
weeks before his death in 1776. 


found him alone, in a reclining posture 

in his drawing-room. He was lean, ghast- 

ly, and quite of an earthy appearance. 

He was dressed in a suit of grey cloth 
with white metal buttons, and a kind of 
scratch wig. He was quite different from the 
plump figure which he used to present... 

I had a strong curiosity to be satisfied if 
he persisted in disbelieving a future state 
even when he had death before his eyes. | 
was persuaded from what he now said, and 
from his manner of saying it, that he did per- 


sist. I asked him if it was not possible that 
there might be a future state. He answered it 
was possible that a piece of coal put upon the 
fire would not burn: and he added that it was 
a most unreasonable fancy that we should 
exist for ever. That immortality, if it were at 
all, must be general; that a great proportion 
of the human race has hardly any intellectu- 
al qualities; that a great proportion dies in 
infancy before being possessed of reason; yet 
all these must be immortal; that a porter who 
gets drunk by ten o'clock with gin must be 
immortal; that the trash of every age must be 
preserved, and that new universes must be 
created to contain such infinite numbers... 

| asked him if the thought of annihilation 
never gave him any uneasiness. He said not 
the least; no more than the thought that he 
had not been, as Lucretius observes. 'Well,’ 
said I, 'Mr Hume I hope to triumph over you 
when I meet you in a future state; and 
remember you are not to pretend that you 
were joking with all this infidelity.' 'No, no’ 
said he. 'But I shall have been so long there 
before you come that it will be nothing new.' 


Selective ignorance, a cornerstone of child 
rearing. You don’t put kids under surveillance: 
it might frighten you. Parents should sit tall in the 
~« saddle and look upon their troops with a noble and 
. benevolent and extremely nearsighted gaze. 


- Garrison Keillor 


WORD 


WORD: Faculty of speech; 
locution, talk, parlance, 
verbal intercourse, prola- 
tion [archaic], oral com- 
munication, word of 
mouth, parole, palaver, 
prattle. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
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VERDICT 


Decision, determination, 
finding, verdict, 
sentence, decree; opinion 
(belief); good judgment 
(wisdom) 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
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On Film 


hen | rule the world with 

God-like power, I'm going to 

blow up the bridge over the 

vast, whistling chasm of the 
mind/body split. I'll not meddle with free 
will BUT any attempted sinning will bring 
on violent and humiliating bodily reac- 
tions. Remain as internally enslaved to the 
seven deadlies as you like, but actually 
attempt to morally transgress and you'll 
fall to the ground, writhe unbecomingly, 
suffer an attack of ripping flatulence and 
finally soil yourself. How interesting. I'll 
also rid the world of pornography, televi- 
sion, movies, the Internet, glossy maga- 
zines, video games, recreational drugs, 
alcohol and junk food. How would so 
many cope without these diversions and 
face, perforce, their spiritual bankruptcy? 
An area of particular interest would be 
dating and mating. Fornication would be 
impossible and I'd decree that couples 
have to date at least a year before marry- 
ing. Imagine that, men and women keep- 
ing company with no hope of making out, 
getting drunk or stoned or being passively 
entertained. No more wandering into bar- 
gain basement relationships because of 
uncreatively dealt with loneliness, lack of 
an interior life or sexual incontinence. 
How romantic, how Jane Austen, how 
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fun...for me, who would get to watch the 
whole thing on a cosmic big screen TV, sip- 
ping excellent champagne and munching 
peanut M&M's. I haven't even touched 
upon my distribution of wealth plan - 
good times! Having complete power over 
the physical world is an engaging fantasy 
and a boundless creative vehicle for a 
movie. Bruce Almighty has an almost old- 
black-and-white movie feel to it, an angel 
food cake consistency that's benignly 
diverting for the lazy days of summer. 

Jim Carrey plays Bruce Nolan, an 
ambitious news reporter for a TV station in 
Buffalo, NY, who desperately wants to 
become anchor. As the movie opens, he's 
reporting on a family-owned bakery that's 
about to break the world's record for mak- 
ing the largest cookie. He struggles to pres- 
ent this story as a bang, not a whimper 
and, because we get to see all that goes on 
behind the scenes, succeeds incredibly. Jim 
Carrey's in top form and this segment is 
extremely funny, especially his mock jubi- 
lation (in reverent slow motion) as he 
pours out milk for a line of beaming chil- 
dren. He then goes home, watches the clip 
repeatedly with his girlfriend, Grace 
(Jennifer Aniston) and obsesses over his 
career's stagnation. Grace is the typical 
Hollywood hottie/good girl. She's slow to 
anger, abounding in perky love and, of 
course, teaches children with unflappable, 
creative largesse. She's waiting for Bruce to 
propose but he's so busy angling for his 
dream job that marriage hasn't even grad- 


uated to his back burner. But Grace is con- 
stant, her love is real, she will abide. 

Then a terrible thing happens, Bruce's 
dream job goes to the smug and smarmy 
Evan Baxter (Steven Carrell) but that's just 
the intro to the worst day of his life. 
Suddenly, it's as if fate has opened a big 
can of whoop-ass on him and no sphere is 
spared as the cosmic dominoes rain down. 
He rails at God, God pages him, they meet 
(it could happen). Morgan Freeman plays 
the big guy in his signature calm, digni- 
fied, sadly wise way, but he also giggles 
quite a bit, I suppose to give God some 
humanity. God is offering Bruce an amaz- 
ing thing: an opportunity to take His place 
to see if he can do better - it's like Job in 
reverse. Here the sense of fable crystallizes 
completely and the story bounces along 
sweetly, entertainingly and sometimes 
hilariously. When Bruce hijacks the voice 
of Evan, the new anchor, on live televi- 
sion, it's gut-splittingly funny (stay around 
for the out-takes of this segment included 
with the closing credits). Bruce's powers 
are primarily employed to advance his 
career and he's becoming a celebrity; he's 
answering the prayers that God, for some 
reason, has eschewed. Now he's tripping 
the highlife fantastic, he is successful, he is 
famous but where's the constant, abiding 
Grace? She has been sidelined and waits, 
wide-eyed and hapless, for her world to get 
its axis together. Bruce may now be top of 
the heap, but it's a heap of meaningless 
glitter. When Grace decides to join him at 


DET 


a posh mansion party in her jeans, t-shirt 
and "low falutin" manner, their newfound 
disparity seems unbridgeable. She finds 
him being embraced (albeit uncoopera- 
tively) by his beautiful, ambitious co- 
anchor (Catherine Bell), and her over-run- 
ning love cup finally runneth out. Now 
comes Bruce's time of reckoning and he is 
forced to ask the big questions about what 
matters in life and all that. 

This is a story of what Pauline Kael 
calls "Biblical simplicity". Bruce is a good 
and gifted person but his overweighing 
career aspirations thwart any spiritual 
growth. Grace is true-hearted and stead- 
fast and her love finally saves him. There's 
not much more psychological pinball than 
that, but this is part of the movie's appeal 
-- it's a fable, a fairy tale, a light summer 
love-in. Of course there isn't a nanosecond 
of real or inspiring theology, just a sweet, 
honeyed feel about God and man, His 
mysterious plan, and hope and love, that 
come from above (how could I resist)? The 
movie's platform of divine interaction and 
simple miracles is reminiscent of It's a 
Wonderful Life and Fiddler on the Roof but 
nowhere near their magic. 

There would be little love lost if you 
waited for Bruce Almighty to come out on 
video, but if you're in the mood for some- 
thing light, feel good and funny, take it in, 
it's a lark and God bless us everyone. 


- Keyna Laurence 


CANCER (June 21st - July 22nd) 

"There will be signs this month that something 
is going to go amiss, but you may not be able to 
do much about it." Say that some emergency 
hits and you're left scared and pondering the 
inevitability of death. Despair can mutate our 
dark metropolis into a greasy jungle abounding 
in greasier thugs but even then you're not so 
hard done by. Uncoil your fetal retreat, stand 
square and erect and know that grace, too, can 
swing unhindered into play, helping with navi- 
gation as you pilot an inch an hour, this gravi- 
ty-bound, shoaly passage with impossibilium as 
your cargo. 


LEO (July 23rd - August 22nd) 

You might regard this all with credulity or prop- 
er circumspection; take it in its intended spirit of 
entertainment or place it all on the same 
solemn footing as the Feng Shui dictate that to 
guard against the inadvertent loss of money, 
you must keep the toilet seat down. Either way, 
know this: Whatever you think about will 
expand into your life. Think well, be well. 


VIRGO (August 23rd - September 22nd) 

Your flirtation with novelty appears to have 
been only superficial. Undertaking new experi- 
ences is a challenge for you because, being most 
readily available in the sphere of recreation, 
these experiences are not always the first that 
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Changing your appearance might be fun. The 
search for the right hair colour sometimes feels 
never-ending. For your optimal shade, the past 
holds the key. 


LIBRA (September 23rd - October 22nd) 
Cultured, logical, civilized and gracious, your 
inspiring quests for balance and harmony in all 
things can lead others to see what beauty 
abounds in human enterprise. The opposite of 
these lofty pursuits repels you but instead of 
withdrawing you could lead a transformative 
movement. Given your high level of energy this 
month, it might be an ideal time to embark on 
the study of a martial art of your choice. 


SCORPIO (October 23rd - November 21st) 
Upswell in harmonious planetary energies can 
juice up your creative bent. With a vacationalis- 
tic relaxing of your workplace dress code you 
might be inspired to mess around with your 
wardrobe. Mixing colours and patterns is okay 
but you could pay a heavy, sweaty price if you 
yield to your impulse to experiment with virgin 
wool and down. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 22nd - December 21st) 
You might be despairing since your new-to-you 
revelations that many big businesses are basi- 
cally parasites upon the twin hosts of humanity 
and the environment -- benefiting little of the 
former and virtually none of the latter -- but 
don't drop out! We need you -- the Earth needs 
you -- to work to affect change on the inside. 
International travel could be just over the hori- 
zon for you. If you're able to include Cork, 
Ireland on your itinerary, stop by for a peck on 
the Blarney Stone. This will help you in your 
proselytizing on behalf of Mother Earth. 


‘ance of recreation, work and health activities. 


CAPRICORN (December 22nd - January 19th) 
Sure-footed intellectual prowess will mark your 
employment performance this month if you 
remember to fulfill all of your daily nutritional 
requirements. Be warned against too much typi- 
cal picnic fare. Even if you don't eat meat, you 
should exercise caution. Some say that those 
veggie dogs are just made from the "lips and 
sphincters" equivalent of the industrial garden- 
ing world. 


AQUARIUS (January 20th - February 18th) 

Mars turns retrograde at the end of the month 
and this may put pressure on finances or other 
resources. Remaining true to your integral self in 
this potentially difficult time will safeguard 
against any claims of embezzling. As you've 
already discovered, it's easier to defend yourself 
if you're innocent. It will be important to 
remember that your affirmation for the month 
is "I accept income from unusual sources", and 
not "ILLEGAL sources”. 


PISCES (February 19th - March 20th) 
Ruinous corporate crime on an unprecedented 
scale has many fearing the end of the golden 
age of capitalism. As in transitions past, so too 
may it now be that as we move out of this cor- 
rupt and rotten era the universe will gift us with 
the presence of people offering insight, inspira- 
tion and guidance. It is now time for you to lead 


ivilization, before the foundation upon whic 
we would build erodes, burns and crumbles 
away, leaving us to craw! out of the wreckage 
and start from radioactive scratch. Those who 
would champion the cause and teachings of 
itinerant, maverick holy people must extend 
their protection and patronage to the fringes of 
contemporary society. This is typically the cul- 
tural source of our human resource deliverance, 
prior to the penetration of their message into 
mainstream society. Pisces, you may encounter 
some who urge slaying your own dragons first, 
but when the welfare of humanity is on the line, 
it puts a different complexion on it doesn't it? 


ARIES (March 21st - April 19th) 

"Persistence and patience will make the next two 
years easier... July's challenge will be to initiate 
this long-term, sustained effort in the further- 
ance of your goals." Remember balance. Eschew 
overbites. 


TAURUS (April 20th - May 20th) 

Snatching compassion from the jaws of prosperi- 
ty-induced complacency will be made possible 
by refuting the selfish arguments put forward in 
defense of the status quo; the most common 
being the possibility of incurring a bio-mechani- 
cal disadvantage or even avoidance of the suf- 
fering that attends the burden of moral responsi- 
bility for one's actions. A kinder, gentler "us" can 
be born out of the ashes of your war against 
your "you". 


GEMINI (May 21st - June 20th) 

A misinterpretation of a chance grimace and 
glance, a gesture invested with unintended 
heaviness, the tendency to animate your work- 
place with vigorous picks and slaps at the chig- 
gers of business, these undermine your quest for 
the corner office. There's nothing else for it but 
to practice your equanimity in front of the mir- 
ror. 


SOOTHSAYER ee 


Soothsayer. Beware the 
Ides of March. Caesar. 
He is a dreamer. Let us 
leave him. Pass. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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RF SCUTTLEBUTT 


SCUTTLEBUTT: Idle, often 
sensational and groundless 
talk about others: gossip, 
gossipry, hearsay, report, 
rumor, talebearing, tattle, 
tittle-tattle, word. 
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SCUTT 


Garry raoroungo 


enever the local media sputters 

the word "gangs" many 

Edmontonians immediately 

envision adolescent miscreants 

rampaging through the city with tempers 

flaring and guns blazing. Reports on their 

random acts of violence that ensued soon fol- 

low and the evening news concludes with a 

picture of the latest minority male gang 
member flashing on the television screen. 

Gangs, formally organized or not, right- 
fully deserve a bad reputation, but because 
we as society acknowledge various levels of 
criminal behaviour within the prison system 
a similar view should be adopted when judg- 
ing gang members. Really, they are not all 
firing bullets at your neighbour's car, nor are 
they all homeless vandals coming from 
rejecting families. Moreover, history has 
shown gang culture easily permeates every 
social class without discriminating against 
ethnicity, age or gender. Less publicized, 
seemingly insignificant acts of gang violence 
occur everyday, but when society is so intent 
on assigning blame and locking up the most 
dangerous of hoodlums that threaten our 
social welfare, we often fail to understand the 
broader spectrum of gang culture that mem- 
bers live within. 

Chief Bob Wasylyshen, a 32-year veteran 
on the Edmonton Police Services (EPS) says, 
"There are thousands of positive stories to be 
told about the youth of Edmonton that have 
nothing to do with gang violence. Gang 
activity represents only a small fraction of the 
people in our city, and we need to work 
together to find solutions to the problem." As 
small of a fraction as gang violence is within 
Edmonton, it is first and foremost essential to 
demystify the misconceptions associated with 
local gang members. According to the EPS 
gang unit, there are actually three distinct 
gang member levels. Fringe members encom- 
pass what is known as “level four’ partici- 
pants and can be any age, but because they 


occasionally associate with gangs for social 
status and recognition they are dependent on 
them for love and a sense of belonging. 
While these peripheral members remain 
unofficially attached to the gang and do not 
live their daily lives for the group, they are 
still initiated (usually with a physical beat- 
ing) and are highly vulnerable due to naive 
beliefs they hold of fellow members. 
Nevertheless, parental and community inter- 
vention is much easier and more effective 
with this group than it is with higher-level 
gangs. 

Level five members, known as associates 
or affiliates, are identified as 14-17 year olds 
who have passed an initiation and devoted 
their entire life to the gang. They are provid- 
ed with material items, a recognized identity, 
a higher member status and protective love; 
yet, they are more likely to have been arrest- 
ed and have insider knowledge about gang 
hand signs, symbols and colours. Although 
many people assume gang members suffer 
from low self-esteem, the EPS states that asso- 
ciates have too much self-esteem and often 
act out with aggressive behaviour. 

The final level EPS identifies is the level 
six hardcore member, which includes anyone 
over the age of 14 who devotes their entire 
life to gang activity. Strangely enough, they 
can be described as "goal-oriented" (by focus- 
ing on the gang's progress as a whole), but 
they accomplish their objectives by either 
dealing drugs or earning income through 
prostitution. Violent habitual offences are 
definitely their forte, periodically separated 
by breaks in juvenile detention centers or jail. 
Surprisingly, they often deny gang member- 
ship and rarely wear gang cloths or colours. 
The main difference between this level and 
other categories is that these hardcore mem- 
bers capitalize on the gang sub-culture by 
primarily staying undercover and being 
totally removed from its everyday lifestyle. 
Even though many are school dropouts, they 


UTT 


How to Beat Children 


If you strike a child, take care that you strike it 
in anger, even at the risk of maiming it for life. 
A blow in cold blood neither can 
nor should be 
forgiven. 

If you beat children for pleasure, avow 
your object frankly, and play the game accord- 
ing to the rules, as a foxhunter does; and you 
will do comparatively little harm. No foxhunter 
is such a cad as to pretend that he hunts the fox 
to teach it not to steal chickens, or that he 
suffers more acutely than the fox at the death. 
Remember that even in child-beating there is 
the sportsman's way and the cad's way. 


- George Bernard Shaw 


have a keen sense of the legal system and 
oneal ver meyer years the crimi cummings jajerin Wie. 

< hardcore members has caus¢ 
onli ofa ane ive social and financial 
burden that the Federal Government decided 
to pass Bill C-24 just over one year ago. This 
addition to the Criminal Code of Canada 
allows municipal police to arrest people 
involved in organized crime, whether or not 
they are gang members. Bill C-24 also per- 
mits police to strip criminal organizations of 
their profits and sentence gang leaders to a 
maximum life term in prison. "If they're 
youth [gangs] you'll probably see more overt 
signs," says Detective Rick Steweart from EPS 
gang unit. "With adults, you see them being 
more careful because of what we can do with 
Bill C-24. That's why they don't want to have 
names, clothing or tattoos associated with 
specific gangs, but they are still considered a 
danger in my estimation." This extra leverage 
that the EPS has with Bill C-24 may be fine 
for large-scale sting operations for high-level 
gangs, but what about the less obvious inci- 
dences of violence that are much more preva- 
lent in Edmonton, like gang bullying in 
schools? Problems with this type of violence 
in local schools has been so widespread that 
last month (June 11, 2003) Detective Steweart 
published a resource guide on youth and 
gangs in order to provide the public with a 
collection of tips, techniques and background 
information on how gangs function and 
what communities can do to eliminate dan- 
gerous activity in their neighbourhoods and 
schools. 

"Who Are Your Children Hangin’ With?" 
attempts to demystify six major misconcep- 
tions that youth commonly have about gang 
culture, including myth #1 which reads, 

"Respect in gangs really means fear... This 
kind of respect will disappear the first time 
you fail to hurt someone who insults you or 
puts you down. It's not real and it doesn't 
last." Nowhere was this peer gang mentality 
more apparent than in the murder of 14-year 
old Reena Virk back in November 1997, 
where a group of predominantly female 
classmates in Victoria lured her under a 
bridge and brutally beat her. The gang con- 


1evel 


sisted of seven girls and one boy, each 
between. sani of 14 gpd, 16, ond when 


Virk attemp Kame to caren after 
1ed attacked, a -year 01d 
girl — 16-5 year old boy returned and beat 
her unconscious. They then dragged her body 
into a pool of water and left her to drown 
until authorities found her eight days later. 
Since then, the EPS has taken considerable 
notice of local cases of gang bullying, and 
backed by public school boards, they have 
pressured civic politicians to add harassment 
to the list of offences already covered by the 
city's public places bylaw. While they were 
once unable to deal with gang violence and 
harassment until 
it escalated into a criminal matter, in 
March 2003 a bylaw was finally passed mak- 
ing bullying illegal and setting fines for tor- 
menters at a minimum of $250. The bylaw is 
currently geared toward students and affects 
anyone under the age of 18 who is threat- 
ened by either individuals or gangs of bullies. 
Pierre, a 19-year old ex-gang member 
from Edmonton's Southside area, says that 
school playgrounds are the perfect breeding 
ground for gang bullying. When he was 
involved in a school-based gang from the age 
of 15 to 17, he says new gang members were 
allowed into the group only if they chose 
close friends to "rough up." Pierre reluctantly 
chose one of his best friends, and after the 
boy was roughed up with a baseball bat the 
gang openly welcomed Pierre into their 
group. He says he joined the group because 
he couldn't "fit in anywhere else" but refused 
to detail the gang's actions for fear that he 
might be "ratting out" old friends. Last year, 
right around the same time school cops 
began cracking down on gang violence in his 
school, Pierre says he finally dropped out of 
his gang to finish high school alone. "So far 
this year, even though there has been a lot 
that has happened, our incidences of gang 
violence have decreased," says Detective 
Steweart. "With the public being more aware 
of gang violence and {gang-related] investi- 
gations coming to an end, it starts to send a 
message and people take notice." 


- Neil Parmar 
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nobody Viked the surveillance -comera ~m- the-divect ee 
so we hired these guys de keep an eye on things.-. 
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Crime (n): 


An act punishable by law as being forbidden by 
statute or injurious to the public welfare. More 
generally: an evil or injurious act, an offense, a 
sin. (Oxford English Dictionary) 


was being watched, | knew it. It was the 
grand re-opening of my favourite and 
closest grocery store. Amongst the free- 
bies and the glitz there it hung in the 
corner of the ceiling, a discreet black hemi- 
sphere, a blot, a watcher. It was one of the 
smallest store video surveillance units I had 
ever seen, a tribute to modern technology. 
They seem to be everywhere these days. 
Most stores and many businesses carry 
warnings that you will be subject to video 
surveillance if you choose to shop there or 
use services provided. High traffic areas in 
almost every city in Canada are subject to 
electronic surveillance. But the observation 
does not end at that point. If you apply for 
credit you are subject to surveillance of your 
financial and even personal affairs, they 
may affect creditworthiness. As reported in 
the Globe & Mail, June 7, 2003, B1, the pri- 
vacy of email accounts has been seriously 
weakened by a recent court case. In addi- 
tion, Verizon Communications was forced to 
give a record industry trade group the 
names of on-line subscribers accused of ille- 
gally copying music over the internet. In 
some Cities, buses are equipped with contin- 
uous loop electronic surveillance cameras. If 
the bus driver applies excessive pressure to 
the brakes, the previous five to ten seconds 
and the following moments are captured 
electronically for review. Police response 
units are equipped with onboard computer 
systems that can instantly call up personal 
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or 


“Jeremy Bentham, 
the father of 
utilitarianism 

and the worst 
parts of 
capitalism, 
proposed a 
model of the 
perfect prison 
called the 
Panopticon.” 


details of someone's life from a license, tele- 
phone number or name. The reasons given 
for such intrusions are to prevent crime, to 
protect honest citizens and property, to iden- 
tify and apprehend law breakers. 

Those who object to video and other 
forms of surveillance are told that if they 
have done nothing wrong, then they have 
nothing to fear. Only criminals would object 
to their actions being scrutinized. I don't 
agree. Constant surveillance is dehumaniz- 
ing. We are being treated like criminals 
already. 

One recognized and clear psychological 
aspect to the use of technology is something 
called ‘technology creep.’ When a new tech- 
nology is introduced and accepted it causes 
a flurry of interest. However, that is soon 
replaced by some other object of fascination 
and previous technological steps become 
commonplace. The technology, or more 
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Surveillance (n.) surveil (0.) 


Americans stress the second syllables of all three 
words and pronounce them to rhyme with veil. 
All three come from a French verb meaning 
"to oversee," the same source that gives us survey. 
To be under surveillance is "to be under the 
watch of an observer." Most commonly the 
phrase is used of suspected criminals or places 
where crimes or criminals are anticipated. Surveil 
is a fairly recent back-formation, a verb describ- 
ing what a surveillant (""watcher," an even more 
recent coinage) does. All these terms are 
Standard, although some might consider surveil 
and surveillant primarily police and spy argot. 


-The Columbia Guide to Standard American English. 


properly, the use of the technology just 
creeps up on you. 


have gradually brought about the erosion 


of privacy with only the occasional nay-say- 
ing splash in the paper or under-reported 
court case. Police agencies and politicians 
speak out for increased surveillance as a 
need in our society. But statistics on crime 
rates do not support the necessity for more 
intrusion into the private lives of citizens. 
Crime rates for both youth and adult have 
declined over the last five years. 
(www.statscan.ca) Initially we accepted 
some surveillance technologies as necessary, 
the video taping of high crime stores. Now, 
my grocery store has surveillance cameras. 

Jeremy Bentham, the father of utilitari- 
anism and the worst parts of capitalism, 
proposed a model of the perfect prison 
called the Panopticon. Prison cells are 
stacked in a semi-circle. In the centre of the 
semi-circle is the ‘inspection lodge’ from 
which the guards view the cells. Bentham 
lived before plexiglas and so I assume that 
he placed the prisoners’ cells high enough 
that they were discouraged from leaping 
out, or that he would see it as a benefit to 
society if they did. In the modern telling, 
each cell has plexiglas walls facing the 
inspection lodge and the opposite wall. 
From the inspection lodge a guard can see 
straight to the outside, through each prison 
cell. Each cell-and each prisoner is com- 
pletely open to the inspection lodge, there is 
no private space. In addition, the prisoners 
cannot see into the inspection lodge, it is 
covered in one-way glass. The prisoners do 
not know if the guards are looking at them 
or not. Control is maintained by the con- 
stant sense that prisoners are being watched 
by unseen eyes. (The Electronic Eye, David 
Lyon, 63) 

How many guards does it take to run the 
Panopticon? Very few. The prisoners do not 
know if they are being observed or not; they 
have no personal place to hide any of their 


activities, so they act as if they are being 
continuously scrutinized. 


er of the Panopticon and a citizen of one of 


the modern cities of the world, whose every 
action by internet, phone, bank transaction, 
vehicle usage, and even walking down the 
street is now under review by unseen watch- 
ers? Although we do not know if we are 
being observed or not, the presence of sur- 
veillance technologies by themselves inhibit 
and conform our activities. 

Do our mundane actions require this 
supervision because we are lacking, we 
have committed some collective wrong or 
may commit some wrong? The watcher has 
judged us, determined that we have already 
sinned and must observe our every action 
for our supposed benefit. We are being treat- 
ed preemptively as if we were criminals. 
This goes hand in glove with another aspect 
of a police state, the focus of police forces 
shifting from law enforcement to preemp- 
tive violation prevention. 

The use and acceptance of surveillance 
technologies constitutes a major shift in 
postmodern thought. The individual, promi- 
nent since the Age of Reason, instead of tak- 
ing the central role in the drama of civiliza- 
tion, is shunted to the side while we grasp 
for the machine as the panacea to society's 
ills. 'If the supposedly personal details of 
intimate everyday life circulate beyond our 
control within remote data bases, where 
now is the human centred self?’ (Ibid., 62) 

The constant use of surveillance by busi- 
nesses and the state is the assumption of 
god-like powers through the support of tech- 
nology; powers which are not reciprocated 
by a god-like wisdom. The all-seeing, 
unknown watcher, kind of like an old testa- 
ment God, constantly judges us sinners. Yes, 
the public is being protected by being under 
constant surveillance, but by treating every- 
one_as if they were already a criminal, we 
lose our humanity. 

- James Lauder 


SCUTTLEBUTT Cs 


SCUTTLEBUTT: Idle, often 
sensational and groundless 
talk about others: gossip, 
gossipry, hearsay, report, 
rumor, talebearing, tattle, 
tittle-tattle, word. 
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SCUTT 


we SCUTTLEBUTT = 


A drinking fountain on a 
ship; A cask on a ship 
used to hold the day's 

supply of drinking water. 


THE AMERICAN 


New Jack Pim 


rug addiction and the tough laws 


against pimps have led to the emer- 
gence of a new type of relationship 
where instead of a pimp there is a 
drug distributor. The girls turn tricks and their 
money is spent on crack or crystal meth, 
expensive addictions that can cost several 
hundred dollars a day. 

Joanne McCartney co-ordinator of the 
Court Diversion Project has worked with pros- 
titutes extensively, first on the vice squad for 
ten years and for the last year and a half with 
diversion. She said, "The biggest change in the 
prostitution scene is the extent to which drugs 
have taken over. The prostitutes are more 


addicted 


the drugs are so pure and so evil - it's not like 


the pimps are more addicted, and 


pe yt 

The drugs she is referring to are crystal 
meth and crack cocaine, both highly addic- 
tive. "You take something like crystal meth. It 
takes no time at all to become addicted. In 
three or four uses it destroys the brain's ability 
to make serotonin (to feel pleasure), so you 
can't feel good without it. Crack- it does the 
same thing. The highs are higher and the lows 
are lower without it," McCartney said. She also 
said it is now very rare to find the traditional 
pimps in Edmonton. 

It generally starts with a girl working to 


“We used any 
opportunity we 
had to hassle 
the pimps; we 
were in their 
faces, making 
targets of 
them.” 


buy drugs for herself and her boyfriend. Often 


what they call a "crack house" is home for the 
pro 


stitute. Someone rents a house and soon 


rerybod living. ther moves 


use, the more they tolerance and 
the more they need. 


There may be a half dozen or more girls 


build up a 


associated with one quy. Some of the girls also 
J g 


sell crack on the side, and most have cell 
phones to conduct business and for persona 
safety 

Crack houses also provide a place for 


transactions. People come to smoke and to 


buy and sell crac ki r other drugs. More people 
join the group. They come to party, then stay 
on, sometimes becoming addicted themselve 
and turning to prostitution or selling drugs. 

There may be more than a dozen peopl 
staying in the house at any given time and 
the person who runs the house, whether a 
renter or the owner, is paid off in crack. 

‘They have to piece off the house," one 
source sald. 

The crack house runs until everyone has to 
move on due to an eviction notice from the 
landlord for not paying rent or the health 
board condemns the house. The police may 
come by and kick everyone out, but unless 
someone is caught with drugs in his or her 
possession, or with outstanding warrants, 
there is no arrest. 

Crack addiction is quick and destructive. 
Joe, (not his real name) is not a "pimp" but an 


addict turned distributor. A year ago, he was 
paying off his house, had a steady job, and a 
car. At first he smoked recreationally on his 
days off, but as the addiction took over, his 
wife left him, and his crack-smoking friends 
moved in to stay. At first, he thought he was 
helping the girls out by giving them a place to 
live, but as his addiction increased he quit 
going to work and was fired. 

With no money coming in to pay for his 
addiction, he started selling crack and soon 
had a half dozen prostitutes living in his 
house and buying crack from him. It was an 
exciting lifestyle for a while, but by April, the 
utilities were cut off. Then, the health board 
condemned the house. Two months later, he 
lost the house, his car was towed away, and he 
was left with nothing. He and the girls moved 
nto another crack house. They continue to 


york the street, and he continues to deal and 


se crac 

| mr ] rde 

His hous nds en ind boarded up 
The yard is littered with junk, and the interior 


is in even worse shape. His neighbour, looking 
over the boarded up house, said, 'That used to 
be a drug den. Look at the mess in the yard. 


The city's going to have to clean it up." 


b as eae. 


fre 


stricter laws against pimps than the rest of the 
country. This is largely due to the work of 
McCartney. When she was working with vice 
for ten years, she and her partner spent much 
of their time talking to women about their 
pimps. As a result of what they learned, most 
inada comes from 
dmonton where traditional pimps get stiffer 
sentences than elsewhere in the country. 


f the case law in (¢ 


We used any opportunity we had to has- 
sle the pimps; we were in their faces 
yf them. We wanted to 


itmospher 1S 


making 
make the 
nhospitable as possible," she 
said 
f this, Edmonton isn't on the cir- 
uit anymore. And the number of girls work- 
ing as prostitutes has dropped drastically from 
1200 in 1992 to 250-300 working the streets in 
Edmonton in 2002 

Public education and Bill One (sex with an 
underage prostitute is child sexual abuse), 
have also helped. But prostitution is evolving 
into new areas with the Internet and digital 
cameras. Now, a man can dial up a girl, and 
have her perform for him. She is pho- 
tographed on a digital camera and the image 
is sent to his computer. 


Becaust 


- Linda Dumont 
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Big Crime, No Time 


Q & A with 
Dr. Laureen 
Snider 


n light of the recent barrage of news 
reports about corporate scandals, the 
Gazette posed the following questions to 
Laureen Snider (Sociology), an expert in 
corporate crime. Her recent publications 
include "Abusing Corporate Power: The 
Death of a Concept," (2001) and "The 
Sociology of Corporate Crime: An Obituary, 
(2000). She has also recently examined why 
environmental crime - in this case the fail- 
ure of the province of Ontario to provid 
safe drinking water is concepiugized as aL 


ather tha 


criminality continues to be seen in individu- 


alistic, moral terms. Another recent project 
"Theft of Time" is a study examining the 
ways in which technology, social science 
and law intersect to create new categories of 
crime. 


Gazette: How are corporate crimes different 
from other crimes 


Laureen Snider: Typically they differ from 
street crimes in the amount of harm done 
the number of people affected, and the 
motivation. A street crime, such as theft or 
robbery, causes economic loss or injury to a 
small number of individuals; a corporate 
crime has hundreds and often thousands of 
victims. In an average year, corporate 
crimes cost every Canadian much more 
than street crimes and generate more injury, 
illness and death. Motivation is usually 
rational rather than emotional: the goal is 
to maximize profit or minimize/obscure 
loss. That loss, usually personal as well as 
corporate, may entail loss of money, power, 
prestige, promotion opportunities or clout. 


G: Is corporate crime on the rise or simply 
receiving more media attention? 


LS: There are many kinds of 
crime, so it is perilous to generalize. Crimes 


corporate 


against employees, as in violations of 
health and safety laws, crimes against the 
environment, crimes against consumers or 
citizens (as in false advertising), and finan- 
cial crimes such as stock market fraud have 
very different trajectories. And in most areas 
there are now fewer regulators. Unlike street 
crime, where police numbers and budgets 
have benefited from widespread if irrational 
fear of crime (irrational because street crime 
rates in virtually all categories have been 
falling for the past decade), regulatory 
agencies have been decimated by federal 
and provincial government budget cut- 
backs. With no one watching and recording 
offences, they don't become publicly visible 
until they explode into massive workplace 
accidents, environmental disasters, or finan- 
cial meltdowns of the Enron variety. 


G: Are corporate crimes difficult to prose- 
cute? Why? 


LS: Yes. There are many technical, legal rea- 
sons for this but the main underlying vari- 
able is power. The multinational corpora- 
tion, unlike the average street criminal, has 
financial and political power. Deep pockets 
allow it to hire legions of lawyers, exploit 
every legal technicality (cases have taken 
decades to complete), hide records, or bury 
investigators in paper by submitting thou- 
sands of irrelevant reports, e-mails and files. 
In addition, the corporation has the same 
basic legal rights as an individual citizen 
and these rights have been used in a num- 
ber of ways to expand corporate power. 


G: Is there less stigma attached to corporate 


: In general, much less. Most corporate 
crime cases are "tried" in anonymous regu- 
latory tribunals as opposed to "normal" 
courts, so publicity and media coverage are 
minimal. Corporate peers may implicitly 
condone these practices as "putting one over 
on the *$@#! Interfering bureaucrats" or 
admire perpetrators as "sharp businessmen" 
(and the vast majority ARE men). 


G: Are sentences for corporate criminals 
more lenient than those for other criminals? 
Why? 


LS: Much more lenient. If one calculates the 
fine imposed per dollar of loss caused for 
the average corporate criminal versus the 
average street thief, the differences are mas- 
sive. Sentences are even more lenient if one 
looks at the percentage of annual income 
the fine represents to the culpable individ- 
ual or business. It is much harder to quanti- 
fy violence, death and injury, but typically 
those responsible for the deaths or illness of 
their employees, or of the general public, 
never serve a day in prison. 


G: Do Canada's laws and regulations reflect 
a more stringent/lenient approach to corpo- 
rate crime than the U.S.? 


LS: Again, it's difficult to generalize. 
Reliable national data do not exist in most 
areas, let alone reliable comparative data. 
However, Canadians tend to have a very 
unrealistic, idealistic picture of Canada as a 
more caring, more environmentally friendly 
society, with strict government regulations 
to protect us against all manner of evil. This 
has never been true, but it has become 
patently more false by the year as the feder- 
al and provincial governments become 
more and more “business friendly" (and 
governments have become more dependent 
on business funding, goodwill, and pres- 
tige). 


G: Is society more harmed by corporate 
crime or street crime? 
L5: Corporate crime causes more economic 


| ry 


that corporate crime causes a loss of trust in 


basic economic institutions and those who 
run them, that is more damaging than fis- 
cal loss. When we lose trust in political 
elites, we can vote them out of power. When 
we lose trust in corporate elites, we as citi- 
zens are basically powerless 


G: Are attitudes toward corporate crime 
changing? Why? 


LS: At the moment, the media are devoting 
a lot of attention to a small number of 
financial corporate crimes (while still ignor- 
ing environmental, and health and safety 
crimes). If historical patterns mean any- 
thing, a lot of ink will be spilled, much 
righteous rhetoric will be generated, and a 
few laws will be passed. This pessimistic sce- 
nario can be altered, if a public culture with 
zero tolerance of corporate crime can be 
built. Independent funding for public inter- 
est groups to monitor, challenge and publi- 
cize corporate abuse, and_a_political party 
to lobby in Parliament would be a start. 


Reprinted with permission from the 
September 9, 2002 issue of Queen's Gazette, 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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ae SUBVERSES 


Intended or serving to 
subvert, especially 
intended to overthrow or 
undermine an established 
government: 


“Sex and creativity are 
often seen by dictators 


as subversive activities” 


Erica JONG 
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SUBVERSES 


EVERYDAY 


It's the everyday you know 


drinking cOffee thinking 

those. mundane thoughts 

wanting to escape if all 

Except the flamies.eript and those 

self doubts are true and-even the most mundane things 
taken for granted are Stripped away from you 


Hows this landscape defined 

Where.were-you when the bombs. dropped and-the 
earth: signed-and those-little tremors:called hopein 
your soul-died-on Civilizations older than civil realiza: 
tion:before we even had-wotds-for itlike freedom. and 
democracy-those 

building were-built:that family-lived 


The Most éver day things occtir- when -there.is blood 
and carnage and its seems like a balance 


Its always elsewhere when its notin your back yard 
and when its-is its the great-test tragedy Of the 20 
century there is trouble andhead.out of alignment 
news plastered trade on the 

exploding buildings of glass and bones 


And I might question my voice why do we drop things 
like bombs when one occurs explode when one of those 
bombs and life destroyers can feed a family and their 
family and the whole block for a year but those are the 
silent casualties of a downward economy and you 
decide to level a whole block for the sake of 


honor and profit 


the dollar signs are your whole revelation mr bush but 
the thing is your not leading your people into freedom 
your leading your people in the chains of waging war 
on your father ideals and even he is saying pull back 
take a look sun and you are so full of god and holiness 
you don’t take a breath and see there is no going back 
from.changing oibto blood and blood to oil-the birds 
are tarred-and feathered and.cannot fly 


Where-were-you when-the bombs. droppéd 

[was watching-people go through théir everyday life 
driving-buses-and-busking on. the street 

seéing the cafe where i saw the singing poetry of life 
burned down-and ashes-and itmade me hold on to 
everything ilove-and see causeithe bombs dropped 
fates hands could Close-not around me but everything 
eyes-perceive. andi wonder if the witches learned -of 
this: tragedy.and sung about the time he saw that-girl 
in-the sunshine on the beat and 

sung of the love of-his:dog. 


YOu-see there is no testoration nopreservation of 
buildings and lives in madness we mourn the deaths of 
kittens and-snakes and the fuzzy logic escape me of 
why.there.are not a thousand-ribbons covering the 
trees in mourninig for every. time-inniocence is killed the 
earth isin mourning for a thousand years where were 
you when the bombs dropped and the earth sighed. 


Mr. bush’se like’"Mr Carlson 

Eighties popstar wars culture understanding of 
autonomy and anatomy 

Drops people like turkeys all over. the asphalt of our 
generation there are no secret moves no reset:‘buttons 
No jieaven-cause I-don’t want-your golden arches or 
angel driven fords 


And I will look yowin the eye and say was all the lives 
lost worth it. 


+Phillip Jagger 


REMEMBER THE 
GOLDEN GIRL 


Rememberthe golden girl 

On’the swing trying to'kiss sky 

Legs.wide thought of boys crossing 
Them-never there 

The creaking and the-singing 
Creaking-and-the singing 

Smackof Concrete 

Asshe-tripped-and fell 

She was held:and its rocke-bye:rockabye 
Hush everything is going to-be-allright 
Daddies ‘here 

Remember the silver.girthairshaved off 
Crumpled up like rag. doll hold-you beaten-up 
Forbeing queer 

Junked up-anid-eyes.opeén-wide 

The creaking and-the-rocking the'sickiiéss 
Never stops 

She-never. wanted to‘kiss thé sky 
She-wanted to feel-alive‘and-fire again 
But Fhold:her-and the world spirals out off 
Control 


THE PEAK 


The peak of our planet 
That's what-we are 
Standing here 
Lined up at the bar. 


Music is fusing 
My mind's capacity 
To think for itself 
In any veracity, 


All men my brothers She'walks through the buildings of glass 
Till spy their wives. Is some-young girl fora daddy for.not-diamonds or pearls 
Then, beer induced, Mockingbirds its meat for rock 

I still fantasize. Slaughtered and the pigs look on dead eyes 
Cause its not their daughter 

And I know it's the same This little piggie goes to market 


This little piggy ends up a prostitute 
And they’re both white meat 
Remember the golden life 


For you and for you, 


And we remember in plastic and hallmark flowers 


Mental gymnastics on 


Eagle's wings Which pacifists put a symbol in and says it's for peace 
Now slimes the floor The flower itself is peace 
On skungie things. Alive on flanders field 

It is life after the loss of a generation 

It will be that way It is life after the choking gas and the piss in pants 
For the rest of the night And the realization that your grave in blood and bone and mud 
Til the peak of our planet Or maybe alone and shivering in a flophouse 
Passes out like a light. Your pension not coming through 
: And-you put on the old radio 

And remember dancing with the ghost 

LR. Roberts Of memory staticing over 


Damn the war of freedom is never won 

Or glorious 

My-heart breaks for all. the silent wars going down 
And-there isn't a-sound for it's not old nostalgia 
Hey boys temember the good old cold war 

And the fear you will be a:shadow on the wall 
And all the-while-another-falls under your feet 
And you-think another drunken indian 

[think it's another casualty ofthe silent war 
Do-you question the spiral the dance 

That's skyrockets young blood:intoysiouxide 
Greater than_our race for space 

Tiiey.think the only way torkiss the sky 

Is through racing faster than-the dogs 
And.smashing in 

Young-Metis buffa low jump is what we should call 
The high and level-bridge that's sepe-—--rates us 
Press‘arm'to arm blood te blood 

Life to life 

Raise up your. brother from the mud 

And into the stars 

Do judge or say its-not our problem 

Look with reverence at the white crosses that mark 
Where-ancestors are buried 

Not aéross from power plant 

Everywhere the snow falls 

Is the mark.of remembrance 

Don’t try to pin it on your lapel its will 

Melt carry it 

In your heart 

In your heart 

In your heart 


VISLON 


I put-my ‘hands out‘and touch the wind 
Aurora Borealis moving through me. 


Pput my mind out 
and fide the wind, 


~ |.Re Roberts 


-Phillip Jagger 
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Law of the 


Jangle 


t is very easy to be a criminal these 

days. Some colleagues and | were set- 

ting up a short mailing list. | had no 

idea how to do this. | remarked that | 
never kept e-lists. The first thing that many 
viruses do upon entering your system is to 
mail copies of themselves out-to every 
address on your list. | have other ways of 
storing addresses. I realized as I said this 
that we live in an environment where crimi- 
nal activity of many different kinds is so 
endemic we take it for granted. There is a 
cost to this. Because we are so used to this 
activity all around us it becomes very easy 
to both become habitually mistrustful of 
other people and to justify our indulgence 
in it ourselves. 

Poor people are especially prone to being 
criminalized, mistrusted for their very 
poverty. Sometimes there is justification in 
this. Anyone who has ever had the misfor- 
tune of having to apply for assistance from 
SFI immediately enters a world where his or 
her every gesture is viewed with suspicion. If 
they have been homeless or have move 


deposit? If they manage to survive a month 
on the money they are given there is suspi- 
cion that they have done something illegal 
to accomplish this. Given that pretty much 
the cheapest rent you can get for a single 
room is three hundred a month out of that 
$394 SFI cheque, most SFI clients do partici- 
pate in activities to generate more food 
money that they do not tell their workers 
about. Sometimes these activities are as sim- 
ple and innocuous as panhandling; some- 
times they are not so innocent. But where is 
the original crime here? Does it lie in the 
unrealistic expectation of the government 
that everybody on SFI will be able to find 
someone to share that single bed in that 
single room to split the rent with? Or with 
landlords who know that they are taking 
almost all of their tenants' income for, in 
many instances, accommodations more 
suitable for demolition than habitation? 
Sometimes activities that are not even 
criminal become criminalized without 
advance notice. I signed up for cable inter- 
net, high speed broadband access to the net, 
and then got a query from the provider 
questioning why I had so many megabytes 
coming and going through my modem. | 
looked at the service agreement. The only 
restrictions on the types of activity I used 
this channel for, were those that might 
allow me to generate income, using services 
paid for at a residential rate, or activities 
that infringed on the rights of others to use 
the service in peace, security and safety. | 
haven't been spamming anyone or charg- 
ing anyone else for the use of my Internet 
connection. My activity on the net has 
become criminalized without warning or 
rationale based solely on quantification of a 
property that is not in the original service 
agreement, bandwidth. So | listen to 


fraud squad. Where did you get the damage 


Internet radio or watch video at 100 kpbs. 
So Internet service providers did not antici- 
pate the invention of Internet TV, radio or 
telephone. There is nothing against the law 
in this. 

Suck it up! Twenty-four\seven access is 
access, whether you are doing it with a little 
machine or a big one. 

A young man I know missed a payment 
on his car insurance and had it cancelled. 
This makes sense. Then when he tried to 
find coverage he found his rates had 
quadrupled with every firm in the phone 
book, not because he had any kind of haz- 
ardous driving history, but because he now 
has a bad credit rating. He and his partner 
are trying to raise two children. Eight hun- 
dred dollars a month for car insurance does- 


Suck it up! 
24/7 access 1S 


are doing it 
with a little 
machine or a 
big one. 


n't leave enough money for food for these 
kids. He's driving without insurance. He's a 
criminal. Would he be less of a criminal to 
ditch the kids, pay the insurance and dodge 
maintenance? Is there any way for him to 
not be a criminal in this situation? 

Gordon Stamp, a gentleman | wrote 
about last fall, who suddenly found himself 
under very close scrutiny by the Safe 
Housing Committee after applying for a 
RAPP grant, and then asking why his appli- 
cation was discarded without comment or 
reason is summoned to court after many, 
many inspections of his property. Not 
because his property is unsafe, but because 
he has contravened the act by not comply- 
ing with a very confusing and contradictory 
list of directives, all on the order of putting 
drywall instead of plywood on the ceiling of 
a downstairs closet. Every one of his inspec- 
tions has generated a list of directions that 
ignores previous inspections and comes up 
with new and sometimes quite contradicto- 
ry orders. Meanwhile he's looking forward 
to asking the judge why police need to pro- 
vide to a judge reasonable expectations that 
there is criminal activity going on in a loca- 
tion before they can bust a crack house, but 
the building inspector can just demand 


f 


entrance to his personal space without any 
kind of court permission whatsoever. | won- 
der why the particular individual that had 
disallowed the RAPP application in the first 
place came over himself attempting to find 
something unsafe about this building after 
The Tact. otfikes me tere may 0e a COMMe 
of interest going on within the Safe Housing 
department itself. Meanwhile, poor people 
are living in cockroach and mice infested 
sink holes that have not been inspected for 
years while the city pays for half a dozen 
inspections, sometimes with multiple 
inspectors of just this one building. Is mis- 
use of power a criminal activity or just an 
immoral activity? 

In my musings this month on the nature 
of crime, a couple of things have occurred to 
me. One is that property is very well protect- 
ed by our justice system, but people are not. 
Those Saskatchewan police officers who 
sadistically drove indigent individuals to the 
outskirts of town and left them to die in a 
field in forty below weather got eight 
months of jail time. Whoopee, that'll learn 
em! How much does that amount to with 
parole, a couple of weeks each? Hell, people 
have gone to jail for longer than that for 
possession of a couple of grams of hash. 

The other thing I have realized is that 
the law does not support morality, just 
legality. SFI is willing to spend a couple 
hundred dollars a day on an inspector try- 
ing to nab individuals pocketing forty dol- 
lars for shoveling snow off a roof, mowing a 
lawn, picking bottles or doing other simple 
maintenance work to buy food after all the 
money they have gotten from the govern- 
ment is gone on rent. The law is very willing 
to support the immorality of our lawmak- 
ers. And that is where the danger arises. 
Because legality and morality are different 
it's very easy to define your own morality 
and make excuses for criminality because 
the law that binds you has been created and 
is enforced by people who do not care about 
the morality of their own laws and most cer- 
tainly do not care about your personal 
morality. 

We are losing any sense of shared stan- 


dards of conduct. When the law fails to deal 
with peoples’ survival issues is it immoral 
for them to break the law? Is it a sin for a 
starving man to steal a loaf of bread? It's 
certainly a crime. It is a crime many people 
would be willing to forgive 


Being forced to 


vidual who does it. Stealing that loaf of 
bread is only the first step on that slippery 
slope. Once you have gotten through the 
door is there anything to stop you from 
pocketing the DVD player while you are at 
it? Then you can sell it and eat tomorrow. 
What if the challenges in the process of get- 
ting in and stealing stuff becomes fun and 
exciting? How much can a person who 
worked hard to acquire this stuff be expect- 
ed to forgive? Where does it all end? 

In school we are taught that the earliest 
written document discovered in the world is 
a description of acceptable conducts and the 
penalties for non-compliance with these 
conducts for an ancient society in the 
Middle East, The Laws of Hammurabi. The 
written word was invented to speak Law. 
That's a pretty important connection. But 
people had to get along together and look 
out for their own and each other's survival 
for thirty thousand years before writing was 
invented. They managed. They obviously 
figured out something. We may have to 
start rethinking our Laws, because people 
will survive by doing whatever they have to, 
this is a much older law than the ones 
printed in law books. This one is printed in 
our genes. We are coming full circle after 
millennia of congratulating ourselves that 
we invented something better than the law 
of the jungle. 

Now our laws are so confused, self-con- 
tradictory, so unjust and unfair, so anti-sur- 
vival that people are inventing their own 
justifications for breaking them whenever 
they conflict with that much older directive, 
to survive. This may work for individuals 
but it doesn't work for a collective. It's too 
early for self-congratulation; we need to do 
still more work on making morality and 
legality congruent. 


ai 


-Theresa McBryan 


ous to the indi- — 


RHUBARB -= 


RHUBARB: A discussion, 
often heated, in which a dif- 
ference of opinion is 
expressed: 


Altercation, argument, 
bicker, clash, contention, 
controversy, debate, 
difficulty, disagreement, 
dispute, fight, polemic, 
quarrel, run-in, spat, 
squabble, tiff. 
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=? RHUBARB 


| want a dish to taste good, 
rather than to have been 
seethed in pig's milk and 
served wrapped in a 
rhubarb leaf with grated 
thistle root. 


KINGSLEY Amis 
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Climbing back up 
the moantain 


y do so many Aboriginal 

Canadians turn to alcohol and 

other drugs, and why do so 

many end up involved in 

crime? Mike Smith has got something to say 
about this. Mike is a 55 year-old Metis man. 
He grew up in a small Alberta city, and like 
many natives with a chequered past, he is a 
product of the Indian residential school sys- 
tem. Not that Mike actually attended a resi- 
dential school, himself, you understand. 
Like many of his Aboriginal brothers and 
sisters, Mike's residential school education 
was an inheritance from one of his parents. 
As you may know, many residential schools 
taught Aboriginals to hate their cultural 


identities, to feel shame for the colour of these opportunities asa way to get out his 


their skin, the religions in their hearts, and 
their traditional ways of life. The schools 
were administered to by churches and sanc- 
tioned by the federal government. The idea 
was to "civilize" native Canadians and to 
eliminate their culture once and for all. 
Children were forcibly removed from their 
families and their homes, and were very 
often the victims of physical, emotional and 
sexual abuse at the schools. As if having 90 
to 95 percent of their original population 
annihilated and their culture forced into 
submission by colonization wasn't enough 
to drive many natives to drink and to other 
self-destructive behaviours, Aboriginal 
Canadians had to contend with a further 
130 years of racist residential schooling. 
Like colonization, the demoralizing effects 
were not limited to the generations that 
were directly affected. Natives who were 
brainwashed into disrespecting their own 
beings didn't have a lot of good things to 
pass on to their children. After all, people 
learn what they live and live what they 
learn. If the only care a person receives 
from his or her parents is in the form of 
abuse, then the abuse is passed on to the 


when the hovgh breaks - 
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next generation, and the next, and so on, 
and so on. 

When Mike's Metis father was a child, he 
was hidden away from the government- 
sponsored kidnappers that came for him. 
Mike's Native mom was not so fortunate. 
She was sent off to a residential school to 
learn how to hate herself. Until his parents 
separated, Mike and his siblings were shield- 
ed from the pain that raged within Mike's 
mother's heart. After his dad left, though, 
Mike says "the devil came in, wore a dress, 
and we called her 'mom’." Being the oldest 
male, Mike took the brunt of her aggression. 
He was severely abused from the age of 8. 

Of course not all the abuse Mike experi- 
enced came down to him as the legacy of 
residential schools. There was plenty of 
good old-fashioned racism available directly 
from the community, too. Mike's family was 
the only Native one around, and white chil- 
dren often assaulted Mike. He learned to be 
as rotten to the world as it was being to him. 
He became a self-described bad-ass. Often 
when Mike got into trouble, police officers 
would take him out of town so they could 
‘peat some sense into him' and have a little 
fun doing it. If Mike were getting the better 
of one cop, the officer's partner would join 
in. Interestingly, Mike sort of welcomed 


aggression and to deal with his alienation 
He had begun drinking at 15. On the very 
first night he drank, the police picked him 
up for drunkenness. It was like an eerie 
foreshadowing of the troubles that lay 
ahead. Nevertheless, the pros of drinking 
outweighed the cons at this point. "If I had 
a few beer, I didn't have to deal with all that 
ugliness and shame | felt inside. You can 
imagine what I felt later when I got into 
hard drugs; | thought I'd died and gone to 
heaven." Mike's acquaintanceship with 
hard drugs came at the age of 17. "I was at 
a motel in Regina. There was a nice lookin’ 
girl at the bar. 'Wanna' try some brown 
sugar?’ she asked. I thought she meant her! 
She led me to the bathroom and | thought 
we were gonna’ make out, but she took me 
there to shoot heroin. | tried to act like an 
old hand at it. I got real sick, but I kept on 
doing it." 

The very first time Mike saw Natives he 
wasn't related to was a couple of years earli- 
er. He was on an RCMP bus, on his first trip 
to jail. He was 15 1/2 (but the authorities 
thought he was 16). "I was so happy to see 
other Natives! | felt proud for once. | found 


eric Ublich 
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an acceptance in the prison system I did not 
find elsewhere. I did not have to be 
ashamed of what I was." Each time he left 
prison, though, his Native pride was 
replaced with shame. "I'm a white guy", he 
would insist. And he would use violence as 
his armour against anyone who tried to say 
otherwise. 
The combination of that violence, his 
penchant for alcohol and other drugs, and 
his mastery of the skills he was learning 
from fellow inmates kept Mike in a revolv- 
ing door of incarceration for 25 years. His 
first experience with the big leagues of max- 
imum-security penitentiaries came at the 
age of 18 when he was sent to the Prince 
Albert Pen. In 1967, it was the most violent 
prison in the country. Mike was sent there 
for armed robbery, assault causing bodily 
harm, and illegal possession of rifles (a 
charge of kidnapping yielded no convic- 
tion). Mike's first look at his new home 
scared him to death, and for good reason. 
Two weeks after arriving, on his first night in 
the general population, he watched another 
inmate get stabbed. "I cried like a baby and 
said, 'I don't belong here’, but then I realized 
'| do belong here; I'm just as violent as the 
rest of these guys." 
Mike's addictions increased over time. 
Often, he would look around for the dregs at 
the bottom of bottles of hard liquor. "Why 
wait for digestion to get high?" he thought, 
and he would put a spider (a drop) of the 
booze on a spoon, suck it up with a syringe, 
and then inject it into his veins. "I told no 
one about that for 20 years, until another 
guy admitted he'd done it too. 1 was not the 
only: 

his crime too. He had a regular run where 
by he would feign narcolepsy to various 
naive doctors in Saskatchewan in order to 
get pills that he could sell on the streets in 
Alberta and BC, making a killing in the 
process. 

By the age of 40, Mike was a veteran 
criminal and addict. He'd been shot, 
stabbed, clubbed, and also beaten, numer- 
ous times. He'd been a pimp, an armed rob- 
ber, and a drug dealer. He was also a 
junkie. It all came to an end on the Trans- 
Canada highway in May 1987, when he 
was pulled over and arrested for the final 
time. "I had warrants out all over Alberta. 
I'd like to thank that cop. I'd probably be 
dead by now had I continued -- in fact, | 
know damn well I'd be dead." 

While in jail in March 1988, Mike was 
given the opportunity to go to a place called 
"Poundmaker's Lodge". It is a treatment 
centre for Natives having problems with 
drugs and alcohol. "At first 1 was offended 
by the offer, but my buddies said 'Go! It's co- 
ed, there's lots of food, and you're not under 
lock and key’. At Poundmaker's, Natives 
share their experiences with other Natives in 


a healing circle. "I had a real fear of quit- 
ting [drugs and alcohol]. What would I do? 
I may as well die. It was the worst thing 
imaginable. When it was my turn to speak, 
I would pass. I would tell them stubbornly, 
'| got nothing to say.’ One week later I woke 
up crying. I felt so lonesome. | thought 
about all the people I'd hurt. I looked in the 
mirror and said ‘look what you done to that 
little boy you were. You never let him grow 
up!’ The next time that circle came around, 
I had plenty to share." Mike had begun to 
embark on what he calls his Red Road (the 
healing road for Natives). It was his first 
encounter with healthy Native culture. "It 
was like being reborn. Up to the age of 40, 
I'd learned nothing. Now I looked forward 
to facing my demons." 

The Red Road has been a long, hard, but 
very satisfying road for Mike. In the fall of 
2000, it led him to the Bissell Centre's drop 
in, where every day dozens of impoverished 
Natives and non-Natives alike come to take 
advantage of the emergency services offered 
there. Many of those helped are products of 
the Indian residential school system just like 
Mike. He jokes, "When I was in my dark- 
ness, a lot of doors opened up for me - police 
car doors, court room doors, jail cell doors - 
but I said, ‘if | ever come out of my darkness, 
I want to help my people'." Mike is now the 
co-manager at the drop-in, and he says new 
doors are opening up for him all the time. 
He gives talks about his experiences at col- 
leges, and healing centres, and he has many 
opportunities to help his brothers and sisters 
at the Bissell. Some of the people that come 
to the drop-in are so desperate and so dam- 


chang¢ 
take a very long time to prepare for, Mike 
tells me. "Even while I was in the middle of 
fixing up, | would stare at that needle and 
say ‘one day I'm gonna’ conquer you. One 
day | will!" It took him years to follow 
through on that promise, but he did. Asked 
what he thinks should be done to hasten the 
process for other Natives, Mike is quick to 
respond. "Money won't heal my people... 
Giving us a big cheque and then saying 
‘adios’ is gonna' hurt more than help. 
Instead, make the churches finance treat- 
ment centres for the victims of their residen- 
tial schools, and make them pay for healing 
workshops on the issue. After the people are 
on their healing road, then compensate 
them by bulldozing the condemned shacks 
they live in on the reserves and replacing 
them with [real] housing." 

There's a long waiting list at places like 
Poundmaker's. How many other Mike 
Smith's are there out on skid row or in jail 
right now just waiting for their Red Road to 
open up for them? 


But change is something that can 


- Brian Welling 
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y writing finally started 

in the July 2002 issue of 

Our Voice. It started off 

with the "Girls of 
Summer", a profile of the students 
that would be the Adult and Youth 
Rec Coordinators. Erin and Lily have 
returned for another summer of fun 
and frolic with the youth ages six to 
thirteen years: Laura, the adult coor- 
dinator from last year, is now on the 
Bissell staff as a Parent-Child 
Advocate. 


interacted with a young girl 

while I was out vending. | call 

her my Kangaroo Girl, with a 

vivid imagination of kangaroos 
and snails on their trails and tribula- 
tions of their journey to reclaim lost 
land. I wrote about my personal feel- 
ings and changes in my life. The 
hardest story was in the December 
edition. I was physically and emo- 
tionally drained, a good sign of heal- 
ing oneself. The Placements was a 
good story about social work students 
from Grant MacEwan College doing 
their practicum at the Bissell. Paula 
is working with physically handi- 
capped adults. Jen (jennifer) got 
hired on for the summer running the 
Adult Recreation Program. I'll be vol- 
unteering again this summer. 

The Farmer's Market dilemma was 
a real eye opener. In June's column. 
I covered three meetings; the 
Transportation and Public Works 


meeting, the City Council meeting 
and the rezoning one. | had notes 
from all three but only the re-zoning 
story was published. The other parts 
were not put in constructive sen- 
tences, only in point form. The les- 
son I learned from this was to com- 
plete the writing right after the meet- 
ing when everything is still fresh in 
your memory. 

At this time, I would like to 
acknowledge the following people: 
Misty and Jake for encouraging me to 
start writing, this is after sitting 
around a couple of times swapping 
stories for hours on end, to Natasha 
for writing the story on Mistaken 
Identity for me in May 2002. She 
kept on my case about writing it. | 
pulled every excuse I could out of the 
hat to get out of doing it. | finally 
started writing my own stories. To a 
person I call "Tiny" at 6'4" and 250 
lbs., for keeping me on the straight 
and narrow and keeping me focused. 
When discussing Our Voice, his 
advice to me was "Don't be afraid of 
failure". The next step was to get 
cracking and start writing. 

The follow up to all of this is the 
positive feedback | get from Readers. 
Oh yeah, | can't forget the new edi- 
tor, Warren who is showing me how 
to become a better writer. I guess 
that means to get my submissions up 


another notch. 
- Kevin Fox 
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Vox Populi 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


e'll call him Mitch, though it's 

not his real name. We'll give 

him a pseudonym because like 

many marginalized people, 
Mitch is concerned about the possible 
reprisals of speaking out on the issues that 
affect him. Mitch's voice is the first of many 
that we'll be hearing from in this, our new 
ice column, Vox Populi - the voice of 
Vox Populi is an opportunity to 
hear what some of the most disenfranchised 
people in Edmonton - the poor - have to say 
about each month's feature theme. This 
month, Mitch shares his reflections on 
crime, but perhaps not in the way you 
would expect. He talks about the crime 
being committed everyday against the poor 
in the inner city, and elsewhere throughout 
society, by way of a fundamentally unjust 
social and economic system. By sharing his 
views, Mitch helps put the "our" back in Our 
Voice. 

Mitch is Metis; as he puts it, he is "a man 
of two peoples." He lives on a fixed income 
by himself in the inner city because that is 
where the rent is cheapest. Since the 
amount of money the government grants 
him to live is not actually enough to live, 
Mitch must make use of the services offered 
by charitable agencies. He does his laundry 
in drop-in centres, and gets his soap, sham- 
poo, and other toiletries from them as well. 
If they run out of donations, he's out of luck. 
He is also dependent upon their soup 
kitchens for food. 

Mitch spends a lot of time at drop-in cen- 
tres for other reasons, too. "I come for coffee 
and to kill time, so as to not lose sanity." He 
suffers from chronic depression. "I play 
cards sometimes, but I stay away from dys- 
functional people or those with addictions or 
bad, shit-poor attitudes. I'm not putting 
them down, they're just victims of circum- 
stance." Mitch has no addictions, himself, 
but he grew up in an atmosphere where 
addictions were an issue. He ended up 
dropping out of school. "I had dreams and 
desires, but I got burned out, became 
depressed, and gave up. I nearly committed 
suicide but | decided to spare my family." 

If Mitch could afford it, he'd leave the 


_inner city because he doesn't feel that living 


there helps to alleviate his depression. 


Nevertheless, he has compassion for those 
around him. "People are blinded by their 
addictions," he says, "fifty percent in the 
inner city are addicts... | care for the people 
going through the tribulations but not for 
the powers that be... 1 don't want to be like 
the rest of these people who are, day in, day 
out, being screwed." Mitch resists the sim- 
plistic notion that addicts in the inner city 
are merely screwing themselves. "The pow- 
ers that be are exploiting the people," he 
charges. "People are going through hell just 
to try and survive. City hall doesn't give a 
shit about the inner city. Do they ever ask 
people in the inner city about political deci- 
sions? They only do it when they are about 
to run a campaign. They should be held 
libel for breaking campaign promises. They 
wanna’ coop up all the poor people in the 
inner city like it's a jail cell. If people from 
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low-life scum of the earth." 

It's not just the local government that 
invokes Mitch's wrath. He thinks of the 
problem as being more systemic. "I'd like a 
fair system where there's no classes. This 
one is for the rich. We still have slavery. 
Human resources today is another name for 
the slave market. Those controlling the 
international market control the politicians. 
It's oppression, suppression, repression, and 
regression [and] they try to classify you as a 
militant radical if you tell the truth about 
this." 

It's not just some vague conspiracy theo- 
ry Mitch has in mind either. He sees the 
problems in very practical terms. 
"Minimum wage is $5.90 an hour. After half 
a year, [the worker] is burned out to the 
point where all his spirit and spark is gone. 
That's what all these people here are going 
through. But if minimum wage goes up," he 
says, “inflation control must be put in place 
too. Unfortunately," Mitch says, "we have 
tyrants for government and corporate 
CEOs." Mitch sees other problems as well. 
"Temporary employment] services should be 
run by the government, instead of allowing 
private individuals to take 30 percent [of a 
workers wage]." 

As angry as Mitch is about the situation, 
he doesn't advocate violent change. "We 
should have community meetings, peaceful 
revolution. [If there was} a bit more concern 
in every city across Canada and everyone 
living in poverty got involved, the filthy rich 
would be drowned out by what the people 
really want." 

Mitch doesn't read much, so I asked him 
how he came to be so insightful. 
"Knowledge comes from God... You just take 
a look at all the propaganda and trust your- 
self, your maker and honourable people." 


- Brian Welling 


FANTASTICAL PE aa 


Nothing can be more 
delicate without being 
fantastical, nothing more 
firm and based in nature 
and sentiment, than the 
courtship and mutual car- 
riage of the sexes. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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ag > REPUBLIC 


RA ERE 


| despair of the Republic! 
Such dreariness, such 
whining sallow women, 
such utter absence of the 
amenities, such crass food, 
crass manners, crass 
landscape!!... What a horror 
it is for a whole nation to be 
developing without the 
sense of beauty & eating 
bananas for breakfast. 


EpitH WHARTON 
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Scaphism 


Locking up a 
criminal in 
the trunk of a 
tree, bored 
through so as 
just to admit 
the body: Five 
holes were 
made-one for 


| 
Kevin Fox 


e has volunteered as a Santa Claus 

at various Bissell Centre Christmas 

functions. He could certainly pass 

for Colonel Sanders and at one- 
time, he was once approached by 
Edmonton's finest, mistaken for notorious 
murderer, Raymond Tudor. 

His name is Kevin Fox, no impostor, just 
a down to earth vendor who loves the peo- 
ple he serves when selling Our Voice 
Magazine. 

Kevin first arrived to the magazine while 
working as a volunteer in the middle of 
January 2002, then became a vendor in 
February, 2002. 

When Kevin first started vending, the 
exposure to the public hit him like a ton of 
bricks. He says: "The first three weeks you 
just stand there. This is what's going on in 
the back of your mind, Holy gees, I'm here. 
Tike wharam T doing standing on the street 
corner, You don't feel comfortable for the 
first couple of weeks, until the people see 
your face, there and then. You say hi! 
Some of them stop and talk and then they 
get me talking or put a smile on my face." 

Kevin first started writing for Our Voice 
in July of 2002. He also writes a monthly 
column called "Fox's Den" which features an 
array of informative people stories and per- 
sonal encounters he's experienced with 
interesting members of the public. 

In late March of 2002, while vending the 
magazine he was approached by Edmonton 
Police Services (E.P.S.) when an officer pulled 
up to the sidewalk at 100th Street and 
102nd Avenue in Edmonton, where he was 
vending. 

The officer asked Kevin who he was and 
where he had been prior to arriving at his 
corner to vend. The officer then told our 
vendor that a lady on the E.T.S. bus spotted 
Kevin while getting off the bus from the 
other side of the street. She felt Kevin 
resembled the convicted murderer, 
Raymond Tudor, a prison escapee from 
Drumheller Institution. 

Global Television came down, camera 
and all, covering the incident. After brief 
questioning, police realized that Kevin was- 
n't Raymond Tudor after all, so they set him 
free. 

The strange incident even made the 6 
o'clock news. Kevin's 15 seconds of fame 
had his friends and customers kidding him 
about his striking resemblance to Raymond 
Tudor. He says, "They said things like, Hey 
criminal, what are you doing? Aren't you 
supposed to be in Drumheller? Even after a 
couple of weeks, after the incident, beat- 
cops came by and said, Kevin you're safe 7 2 
here, just don't go back to Drumheller." 

Despite Kevin's friends occasionally jok- 
ing about our vendor resembling Raymond 
Tudor, when Kevin is vending and writing 
for Our Voice Magazine, he is the one and 
only Kevin Fox...and that explains every- 
thing! 


The Art of Saying “No” 


.A.R.E. stands for Drug Abuse 

Resistance Education. It's a rep- 

utable drug and violence preven- 

tion program that's taught in 
Edmonton's elementary and junior high 
schools. They teach fundamentals in how 
to say no to drugs and gang activity, when 
pressured by various peer groups. 

The D.A.R.E. program was first estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles area during the 
early nineties as a joint effort between the 
Los Angeles Police Department (L.A.P.D.) 
and the Los Angeles Police Unified School 
District (L.A.U.S.D.). 

The D.A.R.E. program was also intro- 
uced to the Edmonton area, by the 


amo 


realized it was losing a generation of 12 
and 13 year olds who were quite often 
made vulnerable to the trappings of drug 


the others 
the hands and 
legs. These 
parts were 
anointed with 
honey to’) 
invite the 
wasps. In this 
situation the 
criminal - 
would linger 
in the burning 
sun for several 
days. 


dealers and gang members, who'd often 
have easy access in selling drugs or influ- 
encing young kids toward criminal activi- 
ty. 

This factor alone, became an obvious 
example that without the D.A.R.E. pro- 
gram, Edmonton would soon be on its way 
to losing part of a young generation to the 
criminal element. 

Constable Dale Bannerman is one of 
70 police officers with the (E.P.S.) who 
teaches the program to elementary and 
junior high students here in Edmonton. 

During the first day of class, officers 
ca work on establishing some trust and 
respect with their students. Once officer's 
establish the trust and respect of their stu- 


- John Zapantis dents, they teach their students about the 


Constable Dale Bannerman teaches the D.A.R.E. Program 


IC 


type of harm a drug dependent lifestyle 
may cause and the kinds of criminal activ- 
ities gangs may involve them in when sup- 
plementing a hard-core drug habit. 

Peer Resistance Techniques are then 
taught to young students as a way of 
assertively saying no to drugs, gang vio- 
lence and drug dealing. 

Constable Bannerman says, "They're 
going to be using Peer Resistance 
Techniques because quite often what hap- 
pens is that a peer or somebody that age is 
going to approach them to get involved. 
They've been taught to look for certain 
signs out there, that someone is involved 
in gang behaviour. A lot of what the 
gangs are involved in is the drug trade. It 
could be a number of ways to say no, to 
deal with it. They've also been taught 
Conflict Resolution, to deal with that. We 
teach them these methods and it's up to 
them to put them to use." 

Former graduate D.A.R.E. students now 
currently between grades 10 to 12 often 
return to the program acting as role mod- 
els, giving students serious presentations 
on their personal encounters with various 
peer groups. 

These student role models will give a 
personal account of how they assertively 
said no to drug offers and violent activity. 
There is also a demand for students to 
write an essay after every lesson about 
what they've learned in class, regarding 
conflicting peer pressures. 

In a recent interview with Our Voice, 
Constable Dale Bannerman gave some of 
his insight into the various technique 


He says, 
Normally what we're trying to do is teach 
them different ways to say no to drug 


a drug dealer, or gang member 


Res 


offers, and it could be something really 
simple. It could be a friendly drug offer, 
where all they have to say is no, and they 
are left alone. If the drug dealer would nor- 
mally hang out, they're taught to avoid 
the situation totally, so that they don't 
have the pressure put on them in the first 
place. 

Thanks to this helpful drug and vio- 
lence prevention program, many former 
graduates students of the D.A.R.E. program 
have gone on to lead safer, healthier, and 
productive lives. 

For more information of the D.A.R.E. 
program, contact Constable Dale 
Bannerman or Sergeant John Stokker at 


421-2644. 
- John Zapantis 


Landlord and Tenant 
Advisory Board 


Call 496-5959 x 


Call if you area 
landlord ora the information 
tenant that needs: line include: 


e Advice in residential e General Information 


Some topics on 


tenancy matters e Laws and Tips 

¢ Mediation in e Security Deposits 
a residential e Starting a Tenancy 
tenancy dispute * Agreements 

e Education courses ° Inspection 
or workshops Reports & 


e To purchase the 
Question & Answer ~ 
Booklet or Forms 

e Free Landlord and 
Tenant fact sheets 


Security Deposits 
Resolving Disputes 
e Notices 


Find information fast using 

The Landlord and Tenant Information 
Line 24 hours a day. Call 496-5959; press 

2, then press 1 and 

follow the instructions. 
City of Edmonton, Landlord and Tenant Advisory Board 
Main Floor Chancery Hall 
#3 Sir Winston Churchill Square 


(Corner of 102A Avenue and 99 Street) 
Edmonton, AB T5j 2C3 


€dmonton 


RBC Dominion 
Securities 


#2300. 10155-102 St. 
Edmonton, AB 

T5J 2P4 

Ph. 944-8851 


ROBERT P CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 


Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


General Practise of Law 


Bus: (403) 944-9209 
Fax: (403) 486-4690 


| HITCH , 
WAREHOUSE 


John Reil 


17220 - 107 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5S 1E5 
1-800-661-7557 


ffee | 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For the Inner City 


> Casual Labour 

> Life Management Skills Training 

> Career Counseling 

> Résumé & Cover Letter Preparation 

> Job Interview Skills 

> Interriet Training 

> H2S Training (limited funding available) 


> WHMIS/Standard First Aid Training 


All services offered at no cost! 


CASUAL LABOUR 


“Pay the worker - 
NOT the broker” 


Minimum hourly rate - $8.00 
Minimum 4 hours per day 


Workers available 7 days a week, 24 hours a day 
Bookings taken within work hours 

Mon-Thurs: 7am-2pm 

Fri: 7am-noon 


Need someone to help with... 


> Yard Work/Snow Removal 

> Loading/Unloading 

>» Decorating — internal/external 
> Cleaning - domestic/industrial 
» Manufacturing 

> General Labour 


All services offered at no cost! 


BISSELL CENTRE 


Telephone: 424-4385 
Or 
Casual Labour program for women at 
Elizabeth Fry Society of Edmonton 
Telephone: 421-1175 ext 22 
Mon-Fri 7pm-3pm 


- 


New and 
Gently-Used 


Bissell Centre's 


Thrift Shoppes = Faghions 
plus..... 
© furniture® home goods 
© jewellery® collectibles 
8818 118 Ave © antiques 
471-6644 
veut the best quality 


lowest prices 


We are 100% non-profit 
and locally owned 


No GST ever 
rasa ALL PROFITS SUPPORT THE PROGRAMS 
nat oven seven AND SERVICES OF BISSELL CENTRE 


IN EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 
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Crash Datin 


aphne's divorce was nearly 
finalized after a two-year peri- 
od high 
vate drinking and public nudi- 
ty. Like pushing around a hospital IV- 
drip full of novocain¢ 


lighted by bouts of pri- 


life in the process 
f divorce was a time of searing pain 
ped with by numbing it almost entire- 

The one saving grace was that no 
children were brought into the marriage 
during the happier times when she and 
Julian still slept in the same-bed. 
Daphne felt a great sense of failure for 
not being able to keep her marriage 
together. Although the split was 
unavoidable, she still felt she must have 
done something wrong to drive Julian 
into a secret tryst with her cousin, 
Amber. 

Daphne found them mostly naked 
together in a broom-closet during 
Thanksgiving dinner. When their 
absence became noticeable, Daphne 
went looking and found them. Upon see- 
ing Daphne, Julian remained calm and 
raised his finger as if to make a point, 
but never thought of a good enough rea- 
son to be nearly naked in a broom-clos- 
et. 

Her disappointment melted away 
when Julian was found out as a 
bigamist. Daphne's lawyer may have 
dented her bank accounts more than she 
liked, but she earned her keep when her 
research dug-up two other wives in sepa- 
rate provinces. Julian was very much in 
a bargaining mood after being found 
out, effectively meaning that he gave 
Daphne everything they owned in 
Vancouver without a breath of argu- 
ment. 

Daphne suspected some Swiss or 
Cayman accounts probably existed, but 
as long as she got the Hornby Island 
cabin, the house, the chequing and sav- 
ings accounts and the investments she 
knew about, she agreed to continue with 
divorce proceedings and keep bigamy 
charges out of the picture. 

Julian made all the money anyone 
could ever need investing in Microsoft 
when it was a young company. He was 
always traveling "on business,” meeting 
with colleagues across the country. Now 
Daphne didn't know if he actually con- 
ducted business at all. 

She sent the other wives plane tickets 
and an invitation to come to the coast 
for a visit, coincidentally on the same 
day Julian was coming to pick up a few 
suits he had left behind. His hair didn't 
actually turn white on the spot, but he 
did seem to age fast enough so you 
could watch it happen when he saw his 
three sweethearts having tea and bis- 
cuits together on the back lawn. 

It turned out that Julian was a 
grandfather from his first marriage. No 
one could look at him and think: 
"Grandpa," it just didn't fit his impecca- 
bly dressed, Cary Grant facade. Daphne 
thought she must be sterile until she 
found out from wife number two that 
Julian had a vasectomy before they had 
ever met. She laughed nervously and 
uncontrollably hearing this, feeling that 
Julian had lied about everything possi- 
ble so far, making her life with him a 
vacuum in time and sort of unreal. 
When she stopped laughing, she was 
relieved that she could still have children 


if she wanted and found out before her 
thirtieth birthday. 

She reacted to her life being turned 
upside-down as many people do: badly. 
She started with breakfast mimosas and 
moved into white wine with lunch. After 
the dinner martinis, it was pretty much 
a free-for-all. 

She didn't stop drinking entirely 
when she found out about the other 
wives, but she felt like she was on top of 
the situation again. Daphne went back 
to her old job as the Western Canadian 
Sales Rep for Starbucks, the same job she 
had before trying to start a family with 
Julian. Lucky for her, the job had 
become vacant by means of creative 
accounting and high-level bartering by 
her predecessor. 

On the day before the divorce was 
official, some friends at work suggested a 
New Year's Eve type of countdown-to- 
freedom party. Since Cindy, the self- 
appointed Christmas raffler, pitch-in-for- 
someone's-sick-cat organizer and general 
office-event dictator, would be the one to 
put together the occasion, she feigned a 
stress-related headache and went home 
early. 

Daphne could be quite sure that the 
bulk of the entertainment would be 
near-lethal amounts of hard alcohol and 
male exotic dancers. If ever she-needed a 
bit of hard, painful-in-the-morning vent- 
ing, it was on occasions like this. And if 
it were not for the fact that Cindy had 
recently gone through a horribly messy 
divorce herself, Daphne would have 
jumped into the mix and oiled-up the 
toy boys. She feared the mood would 
turn more vindictive and ugly once 
Cindy had a few tequila shooters under 
her belt. 

Instead, Daphne went home for an 
evening with her "arm-accessory" 
boyfriend, Tobias. They made hot choco- 
late and watched a movie about the 
Korean War; it may also have been 
about Vietnam. Daphne's attention span 
was quite slim, counting down to her 
single-hood. The one thing that made 
her sit up and take notice was a com- 
mercial showing a woman with almost 
inconceivably long hair blowing into the 
back seat of her convertible on the open 
road. Shampoo commercial or not, 
Daphne knew when divine forces were 
offering guidance. 


She was the first customer at her 
local used-car dealership in the morn- 
ing. As Daphne quickened her approach 
toward the salesman with her right arm 
outstretched, she simply said: "Dark- 
green, sexy and fast." Twenty minutes 
later she was driving a racing green 
1973 Jaguar E-Type with spoke-rims and 
an awfully loud stereo up the Sea-to-Sky 
Highway leading to Whistler, a ski resort 
town a few hours north of Vancouver 
where a few old friends were saving her 
aspotinthe hottub. . a 

Her hair was blowing in the wind 
the sun deepening the burning effects of 
auburn red. It was also knotting beyond 
anything a comb could deal with later, 
so she tied it back, disregarding the look 
she just paid over twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars to achieve. The impulsive- 
ness of buying the car and taking off for 
the weekend was the true beauty of the 
purchase, or she would have been more 
disappointed about the dreadlock thing. 

Although she had to maintain a firm 
white-knuckle grip on the steering wheel 
to negotiate the cliff-hugging serpentine 
of the highway, the tightness in her neck 
began to loosen and her shoulders slow- 
ly lowered so her muscles were no longer 
working to hold them in place. Daphne 
inhaled and exhaled deeply until the 
cool air felt like a heavy liquid flowing 
into her nostrils and out the back of her 
head. 

Waking dreams started to appear in 
front of her vision of the road and the 
images began to overlap. The last time 
Daphne felt so entirely at peace with 
herself, she was surfing on the south 
coast of Crete. Increasingly, this is what 
she saw as she drove, surfing her car 
around g-force corners as the surf over- 
whelmed the jutting rock. 

A traffic-monitoring plane was 
almost directly overhead and some fish- 
ing boats were near the shore, but no 
one saw the green Jag shoot down the 
crest of the cliff through the white sea- 
spray cloud and into the cedar-shake 
beach house hidden from the road. 
Daphne never lost her line on the wave. 

Raymond fixed his gaze on a distant 
lighthouse he could just make out with- 
out the aid of binoculars. A few hours 
before, he remembered wondering if he 
was looking at BC or Washington State. 
He had made a tentative plan to get up 


and look at a map, later. 

Raymond was used to inward think- 
ing and being lost on field trips in his 
own head for fairly long periods of time 
He thought his teaching sabbatical from 
the Psychology Department at the 
University of British Columbia would be 
more about exploring the psyche than 
counting seagulls and making up stories 
about the fisherman passing his view 
Maybe it amounted to the same thing. 

He had been cocooned in academia 
for so long, the world outside seemed for- 
eign to his patterned, organized life 
Raymond thought of himself as a happy 
person, he thought of himself as a well- 
rounded person, but when a group of his 
students felt the need to mount an 
"intervention" to make him leave the 
school grounds, he decided to take it 
seriously. It occurred to him later that 
taking a whole year off was probably an 
over-reaction 

Renting a waterfront house with no 
visible neighbours, twenty-five miles 
away from Vancouver is not an effective 
way to venture forth into the world. It 
was not, however, on the grounds of 
UBC, so as far as Raymond was con- 
cerned, the letter of the law had been 
served. 

After the first few weeks of barbe- 
quing every meal, drinking coffee on his 
faintly-glowing cedar deck and getting 
through a stack of novels he never 
seemed to get around to finishing before, 
Raymond had something of an 
epiphany. He didn't need to relax; he 
needed highs, lows and something to 
measure his accomplishments besides 
time. He didn't know exactly how to 
quench his new thirsts, but he felt better 
knowing that they were there. 

For the first time he could remember 
in his adult life, he started to cry. The 
tears streamed into his open mouth. He 


tional essence had been pooling in him 
all these years, finally coming out. He 
leaned against the banister into a cool 
southerly breeze, making no attempt to 
cover this raw state that had overcome 
him. 

Raymond had no idea how long he 
had been staring out onto the ocean 
through a misted fog of tears, but now 
he was drained. Drained of tears and 
drained of any ability to fight the need 
to let go of whatever had been holding 
the tears back all these years. He began 
to think about where this emotional 
dam-burst could have erupted from. He 
decided that if he were able to articulate 
the reasons, it probably wouldn't have 
happened at all. 

Raymond rocked his slumbering 
Adirondack chair closer to the railing so 
he could put his feet up. He watched 
three crows chase an eagle carrying a 
fish head for a few minutes and his eye- 
lids became too heavy to bother keeping 
them open. 

Just as he became weightless with 
sleep, he heard a loud crashing noise. 
When he opened his eyes, he was on a 
beach looking down at wet sand. He 
wasn't lying on the sand. He was walk- 
ing as though he naturally took a step 
each time his heart beat. 

There was a young woman with a 
ponytail walking in front of him. She 
stopped to pick up a shiny stone when 
he caught up to her. 

"Can I walk with you?" Raymond 
asked. 

"Sure, you can help me find the ruins 
that are supposed to be a few miles west 
of here." 

"I'm Raymond," he said, offering his 
hand to shake. 

"Daphne, pleased to meet you,” she 


said while firmly accepting his hand- 
shake, then handing him one of her 
shinier finds 

"Are we the only ones here?' 
Raymond asked while throwing the 
stone and trying to follow the number of 
skips. 

"I'm not sure,” said Daphne, "I don't 
really remember coming here at all. 

Neither do I," said Raymond, "I don't 
recall seeing sand this white before 

Daphne and Raymond continued 
walking down the beach, stopping occa- 
sionally to 


pretty stones. They felt 


show each other especially 


strangely « 
another as they 


om- 
th one 
walked, as though the 
other as children 


fortable w 
had known each 
Looking down at the 
same time, they noticed that they were 
holding hands and neither one seemed 
surprised nor made an effort to pull 
back. 

They walked for hours talking about 
places they had been and would like to 
see, books they had read and funny 
things childhood pets would do for a 
treat. As the sun neared the horizon, 
Raymond leaned against a half-buried 
log and Daphne curled herself onto his 
chest. It didn't get cold and the sun 
began to glow behind the horizon of 
ancient hills as soon as they opened 
their eyes in the morning. 

'How long have we been here?" 
Daphne asked. 

"I hadn't thought about it," Raymond 
said while pulling Daphne to her feet, 

"Lets go for a swim." 

They undressed without looking 
around for prying eyes. Raymond's tall, 
lean frame cut into the water like a pur- 
sued fox diving into a bush. Daphne ran 
after him, toppling them both. She land- 
ed on his back as he was standing up 
holding on witht letting 

her attachet- 
PY Wit 


Daphne still 
each other down the beach in ankle- 
deep water, leaving their clothes behind. 

"Are you real?" Daphne wondered, 
not entirely sure if she had said it out 
loud. 

"I hope so, why do you ask?" said 
Raymond. 

"No reason, just making sure you'll 
be here next time I wake up," she said, 
looping her arms around Raymond's 
neck, pulling him in for a kiss that let 
them breathe in and out together. 

"I'm not going anywhere," Raymond 
said, though only moving his lips. 

When they pulled away from each 
other, they sat down in the sand, watch- 
ing the tide wash up onto their feet. 
Raymond looked around because he felt 
like he was floating on water. He wasn't. 
They noticed a warm glow emanating 
from their insides and could see the light 
getting stronger with every slow, deliber- 
ate breath that became a language of its 
own. 

"Can you see that?" Daphne asked, 
looking down, touching her stomach. 

The embers in their bodies became 
brighter, but did not feel hot. 

"I can," Raymond said, looking down 
at his own belly, 

"It's beautiful." 

The brighter the embers became, the 
less they could express vocally, the less 
they needed to express at all. 

Daphne and Raymond were drawn 
into each other's eyes until they were 
looking at the same thing. What was 
happening did not worry them, it did 
not feel foreign and was not unexpected. 
Their bodies dimmed from focus and left 
only essence. They closed their eyes and 
let the light overtake them. 

- Warren Bjarnason 


